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guage, a correctness of expression in reading, in writing, and
in speaking, and to do this through a familiarity with the best
Greek and Latin authors. Thus the literary education
developed by the Greeks as the highest form of the liberal
education was further developed along the definite line of
a practical education for the life of affairs.
The School of the Rhetor was the culmination of this
practical literary education. Similar to the schools of the
sophists, or rather, of the later rhetoricians of Greece, these
schools furnished a direct preparation for the life of public
affairs at Rome, and consequently were patronized only by
those who expected to devote their lives to a public career.
During the later imperial period such a life became the
distinctive characteristic of the members of the senatorial
class, as that class was enlarged to include grd?at numbers
who had no other qualification save the favor of the emperor
or some high official or the possession of wealth which would
enable them to secure exemption from the obligations of
ordinary citizenship. Hence, although all inspiration that
might come to oratory from love of freedom was gone, this
rhetorical education developed and expanded during these
imperial centuries.
Oratory was of greater and of more lasting importance
at Rome than among the Greeks. Whereas the Greeks
found an outlet for their higher intellectual interests in the
philosophical schools and in the new religions, the Romans
found in oratory the practical application of every aspect of
higher learning that appealed to them. As Cicero explains
in his de Oratore, the orator must have the philosopher's
knowledge both of things and of human nature, but he must
also have the power to make such knowledge of practical
value in influencing his fellows through speech. To the
Roman, then, this power of the orator represented in
general the various ways in which an educated man in
modern times can make his knowledge effective in the